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;uere are many terms in general acceptance 
among the professors of Christianity, which from 
long use have become technical. ‘They belong to 
systems of religion which were wholly unknown 
in the primitive Church; and now express views 
widely different from those held by Christ and his 
Apostles. Our early Friends, depending more on 
the internal evidence of truth than on men and 
books, were saved from the jargon of the schools. 
Instead of using unscriptural terms to express un- 
scriptural meanings, or no meaning at all, they 
adopted a plain language, to tell to others what 
they had known of divine truth by its own mani- 
festation in themselves. ‘Original sin,”’ “trinity,” 
‘persons in the Godhead,” “hypostatical union,” 
** vicarious substitution,’ and a long catalogne of 
such scholastic terms, they altogether rejected; 
and mostly confined themselves, on religious sub- 
By this 
wise course they at once discarded a thousand 
topics of unprofitable dispute, which had for mans 


jects, to the use of scripture language. 


centuries divided aud sceattere* the professors of 
religion,.— frequently turned Christendom into a 
field of blood—and for more than one hundred 
years had effectually stopped the progress of the 
Reformation, so happily begun under Luther and 
his coadjutors. 

But the theological schools had not only invent- 
ed a vast number of terns unknown to the primi 
tive Church, and which never can be understood, 
but they appropriated to their own use many 
terins found in our version of the New Testament. 
which, by being applied to express ideas never 
entertained by Christ and his Apostles, at length 
became technical; and are now used in support of 
systems inimical to pure Christianity. One of 
the word A‘TONEMENT; which, 
with a view to explain its Scripture meaning, it ts 
proposed to make a few remarks. 


these is 


on 


This word ts frequently used in our translation 
of the Pentateuch. ‘The Uebrew original is “Ca- 
phar.”’ Its primary signification is to cover orer. 
‘The passage in the sixth chapter of Genesis, 14th 
That pas- 
sage, in our version of it, is given in the following 
language: ** Make thee an Ark of Gopher wood, 
rooms shalt thou make in the Ark, and shalt pitch 
it within and without with pitch.”” If the trans 
lators had rendered the word « Caphar”™ in this 
sentence, as they have in subsequent parts of the 
Old Testament, it would have stood thus: “* Make 
thee an Ark, &c., and afone it, within and with- 
out, with an atonemént.”’ But a more literal 
translation would, perhaps, in this, and si me! 
other cases, give the meaning of the origina! 
more correctly. ‘ Make thee an Ark, &c., and 
corer it, within and without, with a covering.’ 

By this view of the meaning of the word © Ca. 
phar,”’ it is obvious that its use in the subsequent 


verse, shows how it was then used. 
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parts of the Pentateuch, when intended to convey 
the idea of reconciliation or atonement, is figura- 
tive. In the Mosaic institution, there were cer- 
tain laws, the violation of which did not constitute 
any moral offence whatever. If from accident, or 
unavoidable necessity,—such as entering an in- 
fected house, or touching a dead body,—the cere- 
monial ordinances were violated, the party was 
legally a transgressor, and cou'd not be restored 
to legal holiness, without a legal atonement. Per- 
ing under bodily diseases, to which the 
virtuous were liable. incurred the guilt of 
egal uncleanness. By the presence of such per- 
sons, “the holy place’? might be defiled,—* the 
holy altar” might become unclean. ‘To remove 
offences merely ceremonial, sacrifices and obla- 
tions, “trespass offerings,’’ and ‘wave offerings,” 
and “meat offerings,’ and “burnt offerings,’’ were 
For persons and things,—objects ant- 
mate and inanimate, ATONEMENT was to be made. 
Not only were men and women to be * recon- 
ciled,”” but the priest was commanded by many 
imposing rites and ceremonies to “ reconcile th 
holy place, and the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and the altar.”’ See Lev. xvi. 20. ‘The or- 
dinances of the law having been duly performed, 
in all such cases, every legal sin was atoned. fig- 
uratively speaking, “*covered over,’ and all hea 
vier penalties remitted. Lev. chaps. xil, xiii, Xiv, 
XV, and xvi. 

Such was the a/onement under the O}d covenant; 
but the atonement under the New is quite a diller 
ent thing. Itis something that no man can ck 
for another. It is a reality. of which t 
was but a type or figure. \t is a ree 
which is indeed to be effected by sacrifice; vot, 
however, by the sacrifice of beasts, but 
beastly nature in us,—not by the offering up of 
animals, but of the animal propensities, so far as 
they stand opposed to our advancement in the di 
vine life; not by the death of our oxen and sheep, 
but by the death of our will in all cases where it 
stands in opposition to the manifested will of God 
This is an atonement not to be obtained by “every 
one that saith Lord, Lord,’ but by him that 
eth the will of our Father who is in heaven.” 


ordained. 
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“do 


lhe word “atonement” occurs but once in our 
version of the New It is an old Eng 
lish term of very obvious import when dissected 


‘Testament. 


It is compounded of at, and one, and ment. ‘The 
last syllable from the Latin “‘mens’’—mind. ‘The 
noun afonement was auciently used to indicate a 
state of restoration into unity,—the bringing into 
harmony those who had been separated by some 
difference or animosity. The verb “to atone” 
means *to reconcile, to satisfy, to restore into fi 


vor, to cause to be at one.”” Udal. a distinguish 

ed religious writer in the reign of Edward VI, of 
Kagland, and a translator of some of the works o 

the celebrated Erasmus, wrote a commentary on 
the New Testament, which was published in 1550. 
The following extract is from his comment on 
Ephesians ii. 

“And lyke as he made the Jewes and the Gen- 
tiles at one betwene themselues, even so he made 
them both at one with God, that there shoulde be 
nothing to breake the atonement, but that the 
thynges in heaven, and the thynges in earth, 
shoulde be joyned together, as it were, into one 


body.”’ 


This passage amply illustrates the meaning of 
the term as it was used three hundred years ago. 
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Any person acting as a friend or mediator be- 
tween parties at variance, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, was then called an “tatonemaker.”’ 
dale, the first New 

from the Greek into English, printed in 1526, fre- 
The verb 


s derivations, were then used in 


‘Tyn- 
translator of the ‘Testament 
quently uses the word * atonemaker. 
iv atone, and u 
relation to the common affairs of life, without re- 
striction to religious concerns, as may be seen In 
the writings of Sir ‘Thomas More, Shakspeare, 


Reaumont, and Fletcher, and in later times in 
those of Beveridge, Dryden, and others. 
The word “ atonement’ occurs in Rom. v. ii. 


“We also joy in God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atone- 
Formerly, the atonement was received 
through the priest, now by Jesus Christ; formerly 


ment ”’ 


t was typical and ceremonial, now real and spi- 
ritual; formerly a shadow, now the substance; now 
a real breaking down of the “ partition wall.”’ 
“For,” said the Apostle, sj 
Is our peace, 


veaking of Christ, “he 


who bath made both one, and hath 


broken down the middle wall of partition between 
ee.” 
The Greek word «ara\Mayny, here translated 


; ‘i ; 
‘atonement,’ is every where else rendered into 


Enelish by the word * reconciliation.’ It means 
who 


ortyinally to make friends of before 


ose 


were at variance; or, as Parkuurst defines the 


word, ‘* to change a state of enmity between per- 


sons into one of friendship. ‘This can onlv be 
lone | y some persons operating on the intellee- 
thal or spiritual part in men, and changing its 
disposition ihe nature of { Li Immutable. — 


When any d 


ind the creature, requiring a chan 


ifference exists between the ¢ reator 
em one ~ 
n order to bring him into unity and fellowship 
that ch 


and therefore the inspired writers always 


irty, 


with another, nge must be made in man: 


held up 
the idea that it 
God. and not God to man, as the theological doc- 


fors would teach us. ‘The 


is man who is to be reconciled to 


\postles, as ambassa- 


dors for Christ. besought the Corinthrans, 


saving, 


Re ve reconciled to God: and mm another place 
savs, * [fany man be in Christ, he is a new erea- 
ture; old things are passed away: behold, all 
things are become new, and all things of God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ.” 

But perhaps it is impossible to explain the 
Cliristian doetrine of the atonement with more 
loree. or more clearness, than tt was done by him 
whose comimg into the world was for the very 


In the short 
parable of the Prodigal Son, the whole subject is 


purpose of reconciling us unto God. 


minutely, and fully tllustrated, 


| itle 


sO vet so as to 


leave vert lurther explanation.— 
vy Which, only. we can be ahenated from 


the divine fellowshiy 


room tor 
The way | 
».—the awlul consequences of 
such a separation,—the sole means of restora- 


tion,—the infinite 


compassion,—the adorable 
heavenly bkather, towards his 
wandering and lost children, are all so plainly, 
and so aflectingly desertbed, that hard, indeed, 
must be that heart which is not melted at the re- 
cttal; dull, indeed, that understanding that cannot 
be taught by it the way of reconciliation with 
God; in other words,-THE TRUE DOCTRINE oF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


goodness of our 


In the meaning of the atonement, as explained 
in the New Testament, there is, in truth, no ob- 
scurity: nar would there ever have been any, had 
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not Scnoor Divintry interposed, as Barclay says. 


** darkening, obscuring, and veiling the knowledge 
of God with its serpentine and worldly wisdom:”” 
‘the volumes that have been written about it, a 
man in his whole life could scarcely read, though 
he lived to be very old; and when he has read 
them all, he has but wrought himself a great dea! 
more vexation and trouble of spirit than he had 
before.”” Such a miglhity mass of false opinions 
have theological professors heaped together on 
the subject, that it may require ages wholly to 
clear it out of the way. ‘The Society of Friends 
was once concerned to remove, from the path of 
the humble inquirer after Truth, the accumulated 
rubbish of more than a thousand years; and if that 
Society should follow the light that shone so 
brightly on its primitive Apostles, and self-deny 

ing martyrs, it will yet find cause to labor in the 
benevolent work, of “ preparing the way of the 
Lord, and making his paths straight.” 


AQUILA 


~—7+or-- 


The following excellent letter from George 
Churchman furnishes profitable food for reflec- 


tion. Words without power, either in preaching 


or praying, can never gather to the true fold, but 
will always produce Jeanness and -barrenness in| 
the preacher, and have a scattering @ffect upon| 
the hearers. 


WORDS WITHOUT POWER. 

We were struck with the following instance of 
Christian faithfulness, in admonishing a young dis 
ciple, as affurding a beautiful specimen of the 
meekness of wisdom. It would be well for many 
a “young hand,”’ both in the pulpit and the prayer 
meeting, to have such a faithful Mentor, to warn} 
of the danger of “superfluous expressions" both) 
in preaching and in prayer. It is extracted from 
The Friend.— Presbyterian. 

Peter Yarnall, when on a visit to Philadelphia 
in the second month, 1781, while he was yet 
young in the ministry, appeared in supplication 
at a meeting held in the Market street house. 
George Churchman, a judicious elder, was pres-| 
ent, and soon after sent him the following letter. 
It is said that Peter Yarnall preserved this mes- 
sage of love with care, it having, no doubt, been 
‘a word in season”’’to hin. In preaching or 
praying it has a scattering effect upon hearers 
to find words continue, afier the power has passed. 


London Grove, second month, 20th, 1781. 

Respected Friend—Feeling a degree of sym-| 
pathy toward thee, under the exercise which of 
Jatter time has attended thy mind, and, I trust,| 
has measurably engaged thee to be anxious about} 
redeeming time that is passed and gone—I have| 
divers times witnessed desires for thy preserva-| 
tion in a state of stability; and that the Divine| 
hand may be near for thy support, under the) 
provings which may be permitted to attend, for} 
the trial of thy faith, the advancement of thy ex-| 
perience in the path of self-denial. I may just) 
inform thee, that my attention was turned more| 
particularly to thy present state on my being! 
present at the week-day meeting in Market street | 
the fifth day following the late Quarterly Meeting| 
in the city; where | beard a voice in supplication. | 
at a considerable distance from the place I sat) 
in. And though I knew not whose voice it was.! 
I was afterwards told it was thine. 1 then felt a! 


| superfluous expressions, and fleshy mixtures, th 


|souls. 


led up with sand. The ascent to it is over a heap choked with dust and bats’ dur 


be as well to have closed it rather sooner or with! travellers have agreed to call it,—an apartment 
fewer expressions, for that time. I hope thou|seventeen feet long, fourteen feet wide, and twelve 
'wilt clearly understand me, in the hint, that | am feet high to the point on which the roof is sus- 
not censorious about it, but feel great tenderness;;|pended. Ascending a similar passage, but some- 
yet withal a care that thou, in thy infant state,|what steeper than the first, he perceives another 
may be preserved from vetting out of, or swim-|chamber of larger dimensions, being thirty-seven 
ming beyond thy depth in the stream, with which|feet two inches long, seventeen feet two inches 
thy acquaintance and experience have been but wide, and about twenty feet in height. ‘This is 
short; although thy mind bas been mercifully | denominated the king’s chamber,—but upon no 


turned, | hope, towards the way everlasting. better authority that we can discover than the ca- 


I have apprehended some danger has attended,| price of tourists, already converted into a local 


and may attend young hands, without great care, tradition. Its magnificence, however, entitles it 


in regard of rep#titions; public prayer in a con-|in some degree to the distinction which it has ob- 


gregation being a very awful thing, and He to'tained. It is lined all round with large slabs of 


whom it is addressed, being the Author of infi-| highly polished granite, reaching from the floor to 
nite purity. I believe there is no occasion of the ceiling; this last being formed of nine immense 
discouragement; but if the mind is sincerely de-| flags, which stretch from wall to wall... Towards 
voted to the merciful Father, te seek for preser-'the west end of the room stanaeS eae 
vation out of every danger of forward Sx 


will be Divine assistance afforded to contrited/ics. Its sets ts seven . 


So that experience and strength will, from/depth and width are each three feet three incues. 


‘time to time, be enlarged, and a gradual growth There is no lid, nor was there any thing found in 


witnessed, in a state which is sound, healthy, and it except a few fragments of the stone with which 
safe. ‘That this may truly be thy state, is the the chamber is decorated. 
sincere desire of thy well-wishing friend, 


As this room dees not reach beyond the centre 
GroRGE CHURCHMAN. 


of the pyramid, Dr. Richardson suggests the very 
probable opinion that there are other passages 
leading to other chambers in communication with 
it; the entrance to which would, it is very likely, 
be found by removing some of the granite slabs 
which serve as wainscoting to the walls. ‘To pre- 
The largest pyramid stands on an elevation free sent to the eye a uniform surface in the interior of 
all round, on which account the accumulation of an apartment was one of the devices usually em- 
sand in contact with it is less than might have ployed by an architect in old times when he wish- 
been apprehended. It has, however, suffered ed to conceal from an ordinary observer the ap- 
much from human violence, immense heaps of proach to a secret retreat,—reserving to himself 
broken stones having fallen down on each side,'and his employer the knowledge of the particular 
which forms a high mound towards the middle of stone which covered the important orifice, as well 
the base. ‘The corners are pretty clear, where 48 the means of obtaining a ready access. 

the foundation is readily discovered, particularly 
at the north-west angle; but it is impossible to 


—-—~weer-— —— -- 


From Russell’s View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


A third chamber, still higher in the body of the 


pyramid than either of the two just mentioned, 
see straight along the line of the base on account wos discovered by Mr. Davison, who about sixty 


of these heaps of rubbish. Hence, as has been! years ago was British consul at Cairo. Having 
already suggested, the difficulty of making an ex-| 4 one of his visits.observed a hole in the top of 
act measurement, and the frequent disagreement the gallery, he resolved to ascertain the object of 


of the results; it being impracticable, without re-’ jt, and whether it led to any apartment which had 


moving the sand and fallen stones, to run @ not yet been described. For this purpose he made 

straight line all the way in contact with the build-| seven short ladders in such a manner as to fasten 
. Piah: . " ; i > : 

ing. Dr. Richardson paced one side at a little| one to another by means of four wooden pins,— 


Pa . > we s . 1+ 949 ° = ‘ 
distance from the wall, and found it 242 steps; the whole set, when joined, being about twenty- 


whence he conjectures that the extent of 700 feet, cix feet in length. 


' , When all the parts were put 
usually assigned to it, is not far from the truth. 


together, the ladder entered enough into the hole 
‘The entrance into the pyramid is on the north to prevent it from sliding on the side of the gal- 


side, and is nearly in the centre, about an equal lery. He then mounted, and found a passage two 


distance from each angle; being, at the same feet four inches square, which turned immediately 
time, elevated about 30 feet above the base, pro- to the right. 


He entered a little way, with his 
bably that it might be more difficult for a eon-| face on the ground, but was obliged to retire on 
queror to discover it, and less liable to be block-| account of the passage being in a great measure 
yg, which in some 
of stones and rubbish that have either fallen from! places was near a foot deep. He first thought of 
the pyramid, or been forced out and thrown down clearing a path by throwing the dirt down into the 
in the various efforts made at successive periods gallery; but, foreseeing that this would be a work 
to find a passage into the interior. This heap at of some time, he determined to make another ef- 
present rises considerably above the entrance,| fort to enter, which was attended with more suc- 
which is 2 small orifice not more than three feet cess than the first. He was able to creep in, 
and a half sqaare: it is lined aboveand below, and though with much difficulty, not only on account 
on either side, with broad flat rocks of red gran-\of the lowness of the passage, but likewise the 
ite, smooth and highly polished. The flags in the: quantity of dust which he raised. When he had 
bottom of the passage are formed with alternate advanced a little way, he discovered what he sup- 
depressions and elevations, in order to afford a posed to be the end of the approach. Lis surprise 
firm footing to the person descending; but this, it) was great when he reached it, to find to the right 
is presumed, is a medern operation, because the\a straight passage into a long, broad, but low 


degree of sympathy, upon hearing the first sen-| depressions are not smooth and polished like the place, which he knew, as well by the length as the 


tence uttered, and was willing to believe it was| rest of the stones. 


‘direction of the entry be had come in at, to be 


not without the savor of life, and could by no} 


After advancing nearly a hundred feet into the immediately above the large room. ‘The stones 


means condemn the motion. On remembering| entrance, which slopes downward at an angle of of granite which are at the top of the latter form 
several times since, | felt a freedom gently to} about twenty-six degrees, the explorer finds an|the bottom of this, but are uneven, being of un- 
hint to thee the sense which attended me before| opening on the right hand, which conducts him|equal thickness. The room is four feet longer 
thy conclusion: which was, that perhaps it might|up an inclined plane to the queen's chamber, as\than the one below; in the latter you see only 














seven stones, and a half of one on each side of 
them; but in that above the nine are entire, the 
two halves resting on the wall ateach end. The 
breadth is equal with that of the room below. — 
The covering of this, as of the other, is of beauti- 
ful granite, but it is composed of eight stones in- 
stead of nine, the number in the room below. At 
this stage of the investigation Mr. Davison was 
joined by some of his attendants, who, being a 
great deal troubled with the dust and want of air, 
soon retired. At length, after having measured 
and examined every part of the chamber, he also 
descended by the ladder, satisfied that no more 


could be accomplished without the accession of 


greater strength and means. 


The same room was entered and explored a 
few years ago by Mr. Caviglia, to whose enter- 
prising spirit the antiquaries of Egypt are under 
great obligations, but without adding any thing to 
our knowledge of its structure or intention. THe 
remarks, that the sides of the chamber were coat- 
ed with red granite of the finest polish; and he as- 
ceriained that the unevenness of the floor was oc- 
casioned by its being formed of the individual 
blocks of sienite which constitute the roof of the 
chamber below; hence they must be wedged in on 
the principle of the arch. The bats’ dung, which, 
in the time of Mr. Davison, was a foot in depth, 
had now increased to a foot and a half. 


But it is extremely doubtful, even after these 
laborious endeavors, whether we have yet made 
farther progress in dissecting the structure of the 
pyramid than was attained by the Greeks and 
Romans two thousand years ago; for it is worthy 
of notice that every recess which has been ex- 
plored in modern times bears marks of having 
been examined by former adventurers. We find, 
besides, that the narrow entrance into the great 
pyramid was known to Strabo, which he tells us 
had a stone placed at the mouth of it to be re- 
moved at pleasure. ‘The same author likewise, 
as well as Heredotus; was-acquainted with the 
subterraneous chambers, and Pliny has left a de- 
scription of the well. It is true that they declined 
to enter into many particulars which could hardly 
fail to have met their observation,—an omission 
which we are justified, at least in the case of He- 
rodotus, in attributing to certain superstitious no- 
tions of their sanctity and mysterious uses. 


The account given by Mr. Davison of his de- 
scent into the well, now alluded to, is so interest- 
ing, that we cannot withhold from the reader an 
outline of his proceedings. Conceiving it to be 
very deep, he provided himself with a large quan- 
tity of rope, one end of which he tied round his 
waist; and letting down a lantern attached toa 
emall cord, he resolutely prepared to follow.— 
With no stnall difficulty he prevailed on two of his 
servants and three Arabs to hold the line,—the 
Jatter assuring him that there were ghosts below, 
and that he never could hope to return. Taking 
with him a few sheets of paffer, a compass, a 
tneasure, and another lighted candle, he com 
menced the descent, and soon reached the bottom 
of the first well or shaft. Here he found, on the 
south side, at the distance of about eight feet from 
the place where he landed, a second opening, 


which descended perpendicularly to the depth of 


five fect only; and at four feet ten inches from the 
bottom of this he discovered a third shaft, the 
mouth of which was nearly blocked up with a 
large stone, leaving an opening barely sufficient 
to allow a man to pass. Here he dropped down 
his lantern, not only with the view of ascertaining 
to what depth he was about to proceed, but also 
to determine whether the air were pernicious or 
otherwise. ‘The shaft, however, was so tortuous 
that the candle soon became invisible; but the 
eonsul was not to be discouraged, as nothing jess 
than a journey to the bottom would satisfy his 
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\eager curiosity. His main difficulty arose from 
the superstitious dread of the Arabs, who could 
hardly be prevailed upon to go down and hold the 
rope. Afier many prayers, and threats, and pro- 
mises of money, and of all the treasure which 
might be found in the well, the avarice of one 
inan so far overcame his terror, that he ventured 
to descend; though, on reaching the bottom, * he 
stared about him pale and trembling, and appear 
ed more like a spectre than a human being.” 

Mr. Davison now pushed forward with the rope 
round his body, being convinced, from the distant 
view of the lantern which he had let down, that 
this well was somewhat deeper than the first.— 
Having proceeded a little farther than half way to 
the spot where the candle had rested, he came to 
a grotto about fifteen feet long, four or five wide, 
and nearly the height of a man. From this place 
the third shaft or well was sloping; and, by throw- 
ing down a stone, he ascertained it to be of much 
yreater depth than the others. But, still resolved 
to persevere, he pushed the lantern a little before 
him, and set out afresh on his journey, calling to 
the Arab to loosen the rope gently, and availing 
himself of little holes made in the rock, obviously 
with the purpose of aiding a descent. At length, 
the shaft beginning to return a little more to the 
perpendicular, he arrived speedily at the bottom, 
where he found all farther passage precluded by 
a large accumulation of sand and rubbish. 


Having reached this point, our adventurer be 
gan to reflect on two circumstances which bad 
not before occurred to him, either of which would 
have agitated weaker nerves. ‘I'he first was, that 
the multitude of bats which he had disturbed mivlhit 
put out his candle; and the second, that the im- 
mense stone on the mouth of the pit might slip 
On looking 
about the bottom he found a rope-ladder, which, 
though it had Jain there sixteen years, was a 
It had been 
used, as is conjectured, by Mr. Wood,—the au 
thor of a work on the ruins of Balbee and Palmy 
ra,—to assist his progress downwards; but he, it 
is concluded, must have stopped short at the grot- 
to. When Mr. Davison, on his return, had reach 
ed the bottom of the first shaft, the candles fell 
and went out; upon which “the poor Arab thought 
himself lost.” He laid hold of the rope, as his 
master was about to ascend, declaring that he 
would rather have his brains blown out than be 
left alone there with the devil. “1 therefore per- 
mitted him,” says the consul, **to go before: and 
though it was much more difficult to ascend than 
to descend, | know not how it was, but he scram- 


down and close the passage forever. 


s 


fresh and strong as if perfectly new. 


bled up a hundred times more quickly than he 
had come down.”’ 

The depth of the first shaft was twenty-two feet; 
of the second, twenty-nine; and of the third, nine- 
ty-nine; which, with the five feet between the first 
and second, makes the whole descent one hundred 
and fifty-five. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the dimensions 
assigned to the well by Plinv were eighty-six cu 
bits,—an approximation to the truth which must 
remove all doubt from the mind of every candid 
reader, that the honor of detecting the intricacies 
of the great pyramid was not reserved to the mo- 
derns. ‘The Romans appear to have taken a con 
siderable interest in the architectural antiquities 
of Egypt, the names of their favorite princes being 
inscribed on the monuments; and hence it might 
have been inferred that this, one of the greatest 
works of the ancient world, would not fail to at- 
tract their attention. 

The latest and the most complete survey, how- 
ever, nade of the hidden caverns of the pyramid 
of Cheops, is that accomplished by Mr. Caviglia, 
the spirited foreigner already mentioned. In his 
first attempt to sound the depths of the celebrated 


11 


well, he descended as far as Mr. Davison had 
done, and with nearly similar results. But he was 
by no means satisfied with the issue of his labor. 
Observing that the ground under his feet gave a 
hollow sound, he suspected that there must be 
some concealed outlet. He accordingly deter- 
inined to resume operations; and with this view he 
hired several Arabs, whom he employed in draw- 
ing up the rubbish from the bottom with baskets 
ind cords. Ina short time, however, owing to 
the extreme reluctance of these people to work, 
he was compelled to suspend his undertaking until 
in order from the Kaiya-bey was procured, which 
had the effect of subduing their indolence, and, to 
i certain degree, of removing their prejudices. It 
is not, indeed, surprising that the natives should 
have manifested reluctance to labor in circum- 
stances so appalling; bemg confined in a place 
where, owing to the impurity of the atmosphere, 
no light would burn longer than half an hour, and 
where the heat was so intense as to threaten suf- 
focation. At length, in fact, it became so intol- 
erable that one Arab was carried up nearly dead, 
and several others, on their ascending to the sur- 
face, fainted away; so that, at last, in defiance of 
the command laid upon them, they almost entirely 
ibandoned the task, declaring that they were will- 
ing to work, but not to die for him. 


Thus opposed and disappointed, Mr. Caviglia 
next turned bis attention to the clearing of the 
principal entry or passage into the pyramid, which, 
from time immemorial, had been so blocked up 
is to oblige those who ventured within its orifice 

His chief ob- 
ject in this undertaking was to improve the venti- 


to creep on their hands and knees. 


_ 
lation of the 


only 


interior,—a_ purpose which he not 
into effect, but, in the 
course of his labors, he made the unexpected dis- 

that the leading from the 
entry did not terminate in the manner asserted by 
On 


the contrary, having removed several large masses 


carried moreover, 


covery main passage 


Maillet, and believed by all his successors. 


of caleareous stone and granite, apparently placed 
there to obstruct all farther progress, he found 
that it still continued in the same inclined plane 
downwards, was of the same dimensions, and had 
its sides worked with the same care as in the por- 
tion above, though filled up nearly to the top with 
rock. After clearing it 
length of a hundred and fifty feet, the 


earth and fragments of 
to the 


air became again so impure, and the heat so suf- 


out 


focating, that he had once more the same difficul- 
Arabs. Even 
his own health was at this time visibly impaired, 
and he was attacked with a spitting of blood; but 
nothing could induce him to desist from his inter- 


ties to encounter with regard to the 


esting researches. 

After the lapse of the third month from the 
time at which he began bis toils, he had excavated 
as far as two hundred feet in the new passage 
without any thing particular occurring, when, 
shortly aflerward, a door on the right hand was 
discovered, from which, in the course of a few 
hours, a strong smell of sulphur was perceived to 
issue. Mr. Caviglia, having now recollected that 
when at the bottom of the well, in his first enter- 
prise, he had burned some sulphur for the pur- 
pose of purifying the air, conceived it probable 
that this doorway might communicate with it,— 
an idea which, in a little time, he had the pleasure 
of seeing realized, by discovering that it opened 
at once upon the bottom of the well, where he 
found the baskets, cords, and other implements, 
which had been left there on his recent attempt 
at a farther excavation. This discovery was so 
far valuable, as it afforded a complete circulation 
of air along the whole passage, and up the shaft 
of the well, and thereby obviated all danger for 
the future, arising from the noxious condition of 
the atmosphere. 
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But the passage did not terminate at the door- 
way which opened upon the bottom of the well. 
Continuing to the distance of twenty-three feet 
beyond it, in the same angle of inclination, it be- 
came narrower, and took a horizontal direction 
for about twenty-eight feet farther, where it open- 
ed into a spacious apartment immediately under 
the central point of the pyramid. This new 
chamber is sixty-six feet long by twenty-seven 
broad, with a flat roof; and when first entered, 
was found nearly filled with large stones and rub- 
bish, which Mr. Caviglia succeeded in removing. 
The platform of the floor, which is dug out of the 
rock, is irregular, nearly one-half of the length 
from the east end being level, and about fifteen 
feet from the ceiling; while in the middle it de- 
scends five feet lower, in which there is a hollow 
space, bearing all the appearance of the com- 
mencement of a well or shaft. From this point 
it rises to the western end; so that at the extrem- 
ity there is scarcely room between the floor and 
the roof for a man to stand upright, the whole 
chamber having the appearance of an unfinished 
excavation. Mr. Salt, however, is disposed to 
think, after a careful comparison of it with other 
subterranean apartments which have been disfig- 
ured by the combined effects of time and the rude 
hands of curious visitors, that it may once have 
been highly wrought, and used, perhaps, for the 
performance of solemn and sacred mysteries.— 
Some Roman characters, rudely formed, had been 
marked with the flame of a candle on the rock, 
part of which, having mouldered away, rendered | 
the words illegible. ‘The same gentleman had! 
flattered himself that this chamber would turn outs 
to be the one described by Herodotus, as contain: | 
ing the tomb of Cheops, which was insulated by a 
stream drawn from the Nile; but the want of an) 
inlet for the sacred fluid, and the elevation of the| 
floor thirty feet above the level of the river at its 
highest inundation, pit an eod to this delusive 
opinion. From an expression of Strabo, how- 
ever, purporting that the passage from the en- 
trance leads directly down to the chamber which 
contains the sarcophagus, he thinks, and perhaps! 
justly, that this apartinent was the only one known | 
to the Greek geographer. 

On the south side of this spacious excavation 
there is a passage just wide and high enough for 
a man to creep along on his hands and knees, 
continuing horizontally in the rock for fifty-five) 
feet; but “there it abruptly terminates. Another | 
opening at the east end of the chamber commen- 
ces with a kind of arch, and runs about forty feet 
into the solid rock of the pyramid. A third pas: | 
sage is mentioned, but so obscurely, that we can- 
not ascertain either its direction or dimensions. | 
It is not, however, to be imagined that these pas-| 
sages had no object , or that they originally termi-| 

nated at the point where the curiosity of modern| 
travellers meets a check from the accumulation | 
of rubbish, or, perhaps, from the intervention of| 
a regular portcullis, such as Belzoni encountered | 
in the second pyramid. Dr. Richardson, indeed, | 
insinuates that the avenues in question have not 
been actually explored by several writers who 
have thought proper to describe them,—a charge | 
which, we are satisfied, does not apply to Cavig-| 
lia, whose exertions were only limited by the ut- 
most bounds of human energy and perseverance. | 


—_———_+ eee >___—_- | 


When we think of death, a thousand sins we 
have trode as worms beneath our feet, rise up) 
against us like flaming serpents.—Scott. 


es 


lt is not the number of days that makes a life 
long, but the full employment of them upon the 


main end and purpose of life; which is, the per-| 


fecting of the mind, in making a man the absolute, 


master of himself. 1 reckon the matter of age 


among eternal things; the main point is, to live 
and die with honor. 


the way, and must go through with his journey, 
without stopping, until he comes at the end; and 
wheresoever it ends, if it ends well, it is a perfect 
lile.—Seneca. 

_— 


HONOR TO LABOR. 
From the German.— By Mary Howitt. 


Whoce’er the ponderous hammer wields— 
Whoe’er compels the earth to flourish— 
Or reaps the golden harvest fields, 
A wife and little ones to nourish; 
Whoever guides the laden bark,— 
Or, where the mazy wheels are turning, 
Toils at the loom till after dark, 
Food for his white haired children earning— 


To him be honor and renown! 

Honor to handicraft and tillage! 
To every sweat-drop falling down 

In crowded mills or lonesome village! 
All honor to the plodding swain 

Who holds the plough! Be ’t too awarded 
To him who works with head and brain, 


And starves! pass him not unregarded. 


Whether, in chambers close and small, 
"Mid musty tomes he fancy smothers— 
Or, of the trade the bondaged thrall, 
He dramas writes, or songs for others; 
Or, whether he, for wretched pay, 
Translate the trash which he despises ; 
Or, learning’s serf, puts day by day, 
Dunce corps through classic exercises ; 


He also is a prey to care, 

To him ’t is said, “ Starve thou or borrow !” 
Gray grows betimes his raven hair, 

And to the grave pursues him sorrow! 
With hard compulsion, and with need, 

He, like the rest, must strive untiring ; 
And his young children’s ery for bread 

Maims his free spirit’s glad aspiring. 


Ah! such a one to me was known: 
With heavenward aim his course ascended; 
Yet, deep in dust and darkness prone, 
Care, sordid care, his life attended. 
An exile, and with bleeding breast, 
He groaned in his severest trial ; 
Want goaded him to long unrest, 
And scourged to bitterest self-denial. 


Thus, heart-sick, wrote he line on line, 

With hollow cheek and eye of sadness ; 
While hyacinth and leafy vine 

Were fluttering in the morning’s gladness. 
The throstle sung, and nightingale, 

The soaring lark hymned joy unending ; 
While thought’s day laborer, worn and pale, 

Over his weary book was bending. 


Yet, though his heart sent forth a cry, 
Still strove he for .he great ideal ; 
“ For this,” 
And human life this fierce ordeal !” 
And when his courage left him quite, 
One thought kept hope his heart alive in, 
“T have preserved my honor bright, 
And for my dear ones I am striving !” 


said he, “is poesy, 


At length his spirit was subdued ! 
The power to combat and endeavor 
Was gone; and his heroic mood 
Came only fitfully, like fever. 
The Muses’ kiss, sometimes at night 
Would set his pulses widely beating ; 
And his high soul soared toward the light 
When night from morning was retreating. 


Every man that lives is upon! 


He long has lain the turf beneath; 

The wild winds through the grass are sighing : 
No stone is there, no mourning wreath, 

To mark the spot where he is lying. 
Their faces swoll’n with weeping, forth 

His wife and children went—God save them! 
Young paupers—heirs to nought on earth, 

Save the pure name their father gave them! 


All honor to the plodding swain 
Who holds the plough! Be ’t too awarded 
To him who works with head and brain, 
And starves! pass him not unregarded! 
To toil all honor and renown ! 
Honor to handicraft and tillage! 
To every sweat-drop falling down 


In crowded mills and lonely village! 
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We would call attention to the essay of “ Aqui- 
‘la’’ on the first page, and shall be glad to receive 
ifurther communications from the same source. 


| The suggestion of our Baltimore correspondent 

was timely. His request has been complied with. 
Several other communications have been received, 
_and shall be attended to. 


In a letter recently received from a friend, after 
expressing the interest he feels in the publication 
‘of the Intelligencer, he adds the following, which 
|may be a useful hint to some of our readers: 


| ‘Cannot some of your readers search the 
storehouse of intellect, and bring forth the hidden 
‘coin which lies corroding for lack of use ? Origi- 
inal communications would give new interest to 
ithe paper; and one-half of such goods might be 
given to the poor, without impoverishing the pos- 
\sessor. Literature, blended with experience, often 
jrouses the thoughtless and indifferent, and fur- 
'nishes food for the reflecting and serious.” 


atiireshannsctiiptltiaininlite 

An Avrora Boreatis of unusual beauty and 
|brilliancy was visible here on the evening of the 
7th inst. ‘The sky was apparently cloudless; about 
10 o’clock an are of white light, from 10 to 15 
degrees in width, was seen stretching across the 
|heavens from the western to the eastern horizon, 
its greatest height being about 45 degrees of the 
iheavens. The great width and distinctness. of this 
large white bow rendered its appearance striking- 
\ly beautiful. North of this, from the whole hori- 
\zon, brilliant coruscations were shooting upwards 
in the usual form; but they did not reach the bow 
with sufficient ineensity to destroy its distinctness. 
After half past ten the bow began to fade, and 
soon disappeared. 





It was followed by two patches 
of light, very remarkable in their appearance, 
which were situated east and west of the zenith, 
but rather south of it; they resembled small por- 
tions of cirrhus clouds, strongly illuminated by the 
jsun. Had it not been for the former appearances, 
it would have been difficult to suppose that these 
were portions of the ‘*Aurora.”’ 





—_—_—_——__—_. 





COMMUNICATION. 

Ls” acknowledge to have received from C. C., of 
Susquehanna county, the sum of $20, a contribu- 
\tion to the fund in aid of the suffering poor of 


Ireland. Grorere M. Justice, 





Treas. to the Central Com. of Friends. 
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LL 


DIED. 

On 7th-day, 27th ult., Mary, daughter of the late Thos. 
Williams of this city. 

When one who has led a pure and exemplary life leaves 
this, for a better world, it is well, we think, to review their 
virtues, not only as a tribute to the dead, but also for en- 
couragement to the living. The subject of this was emi- 
nently qualified to be an example. Gentle, amiable, and 
charitable to the faults of others, she was ever ready to ex- 
onerate where many blamed, and endeavored to find an ex- 
cuse for their errors. Through a long and, towards the last, 
distressing illness, her patience and sweetness of temper ne- 
ver forsook her; and her only fear was, that she might be- 
come a burden to the dearly loved ones who ministered to 
her wants. For a week before her death, she would nightly 
raise her trembling hands to Heaven and fervently pray, 
“Dear Father take me to thy arms this night,—this very 
hour.” Oh! the hope, the faith, the confidence of such an 
appeal,—the knowledge which she felt of a happy faturity; 
and that there was a place prepared for her among the 
“ransomed and redeemed of the Lord.” Though the ac- 
customed seat is vacant, and the familiar voice silent, yet 
with this consolation her bereaved family cannot mourn 
“ as those without hope.” 


At his residence near Burlington, on 2d-day evening, Sth 
inst., Jonn Cox, in the 94th year of his age. 





[> A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 

of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the 

Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the I4th inst., at 

74 o'clock. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada., 4mo. 10, 1847. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Grandom Institution —Hartt Grandom, late of this 


city, by his will, left a large legacy to the care of an Incor- | 
porated Society, the income of which was to be devoted to 


two objects. 

One of them to assist the prudent and temperate of the 
poor in procuring fuel, clothing, and other necessaries which 
such class of persons need during the winter. 

The other of them to assist poor and deserving young 
men Who arrive at manhood without means to commence 
their various avocations, by advancing them loans of money 
to commence business. 

The design of the second object is similar in principle to 
that entertained by Benjamin Franklin, in making his be- 
quest to the city of Philadelphia. Bot the sum left by H. 
Grandom being of a larger amount, the interest of which 
alone is to be advanced, and that upon sufficient security, it 
is believed that the society can be made eminently useful. 

The Society has been lately organized under their char- 
ter, by the adoption of a constitution, and the election of the 
following officers : 

President,—John Sergeant. 

Vice Presidents,—W m. M. Meredith, John M. Oeden. 

Managers,—Eli K. Price, Nathan Randolph, Henry J. 
Williams, Benjamin H. Brewster, James Martin, Townsend 
Sharpless, James Mott, Thomas Earp, Samuel Townsend, 
Wm. B. Reed, and Matthew W. Baldwin. 

Treasurer,—Samuel R. Simmons. 

Secretary,—Henry C. Townsend. 


Late from Western Africa.—At an election held on the 
27th of October, the Colonists adopted the measure recom- 
mended by the American Colonization Society, to form Li- 


beria into an independent Government; and the Legislature | 


subsequently adopted a law to hold a Convention to form a 
Constitution, setting apart the third Tuesday in February 


M.) 


Fresh Meat, Beef, Veal, Mutton, Butter, Eggs, &c., &c., 
command ready sale, and very high prices. 


~—7or 
DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
| So much has been said in our columns respect- 
ing the distress in Ireland, that we were almost 
ready to conclude it was unnecessary to publish 
any thing further on the subject; but accounts 
from every quarter, confirm the sad intelligence 
that famine and pestilence are still raging in that 
unhappy country. Notwithstanding the large 
amount of money and produce which has been 
sent from England and America, and the active 
measures of the British government to afford re- 
lief by furnishing employmeut to the laborers, fur- 
ther efforts are necessary to prevent the starva- 
The follow- 
ing letter was received too late for publication 


tion of thousands of the population. 


last week, and has since been published in one of 


our Daily papers. We understand it was written 


by Elizabeth Bennett, wife of William Bennett, 
near london, to Jane Johnson of this city. As| 
the letter refers to our section of the Society of 
Friends in this country, it seems proper to insert 
\it entire with the accompanying documents. 


Woodfields near Ross Herefordshire, 
15th of 2d month, °47. 

My Dear Friend,—The immediate object of 
iny now writing to thee is the overwhelming dis- 
tress prevailing in our sister land. ‘That it has! 
come before you in general terms, | have no 
doubt, but perhaps not with that vividness and 
reality that a nearer contact with it enables us to 
feel. ‘lhe newspaper accounts were long disbe- 
lieved on this side the channel, until the appalling 
facts of the sole food of three to four millions of; 
people being entirely cut off and swept from the! 
face of the earth by one of the mysterious dealings 
of Divine Providence—and the consequent reality | 
of first hundreds, and now thousands, actually per- 
ishing from want and starvation,—had awakened | 
‘the active sympathy of all classes and of our gov- | 
ernment. 

1 will endeavor to send thee some authentic 
printed papers of the painful details. 

We spent considerable part of last summer in 
Ireland, and were pretty early acquainted with| 
‘the threatenings of the calamity; but even the! 
most apprehensive had then no idea of the extent! 


and completeness of the iinpending visitation. 


Our Society, as has not unfrequently been the 


‘case in matters of public benevolence and phi- 


tricts being sown or planted at all, this ensuing 
season, which presents a most fearful prospect for 
the future. 

At the commencement of the year, the London 
committee of the Society of Friends thought it 
right to issue a short address to those on your 
side of the Atlantic, asking for their sympathy 
and assistance, which was in the meantime partly 
anticipated, and, we have no doubt, will be fur- 
ther responded to. 

What my husband and I individually have fear- 
ed, is, that this would not reach your section of 
the Society of Friends, or, that many individuals 
who might be willing or anxious to contribute to 
this work of love and mercy, might feel that there 
was not any channel open for them to unite in, 
and therefore a tributary be stopped, where the 
whole force of the stream was indeed needed. 
Should this be the case and thou felt freedom to 
communicate this to any of our kind and ever to 
be remembered friends, as J. W., G. J., and 
many others who it is needless to name, it is that, 
which has been upon my mind, with a feeling that 
it would be a neglect of effort and of duty, not in 
simplicity to intimate the subject to thee. Should 
there be any opening, we should be truly glad to 
offer ourselves as the instruments of any result, or, 
we know of direct channels enough, where even 
the smallest contributions of either money, food, 
or clothing, would be most faithfully administered, 
by parties with whom we are in direct corres- 
pondence in some of the most distressed districts 
in Ireland, whose hands do indeed want holding 

» amid the universal misery and destitution 
around them, and from whom we are weekly re- 
ceiving the most heart-rending appeals, 

Throughout Europe there has been a partial 
failure of the crops this last season, which renders 
all the staple articles of provision very dear in 
this country; which we understand has not been 
the case, beyond the potato crop, on your side 
the Atlantic. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot but look upon the late mitigation of the 
corn jaws as a most timely and Providential mea- 
sure. 

28th.—Since I have written the above, the in- 
creased pressure of the affliction in Ireland has 
induced my husband to go up to town, to attend 
the Central Committee of Friends there, and is 
not unlikely to result in his going over to urge 
the application of industrial means, by way of 
the labor of the poor people in their neglected 
soil, in exchange for the food and clothing now 
supplied them, as well as prospectively for the 
future. 

The person by whom we had intended sending 
over printed statements, &c., we find has sailed 
for New York without letting us know,—we re- 


for the election of Delegates to the Convention. ‘The Con-|!anthropy, took the lead in this, and subscriptions cret the disappointment. 


vention is to commence its sittings on the first Monday in 
July, and the Constitution to be submitted to the people for 
their approval on the last Monday of September next. 

By the brig Margarct Ann, Captain Phipps, from Mesu- 
rado, West Africa, which she left on the 10th of January, 
we have received Africa’s Luminary of the 13th and pre- 
vious dates. 


Captured.—A few days ago a slaver was taken between 
Shebar and Gallinas with 569 slaves, which were augment. 
ed to 561 by a birth which took place a few moments after 
the captors gained the deck. Five of the unhappy wretches 
died before morning. Some idea may be formed of the way 
the slavers do the business, from the admission of the cap. 


tain of the slaving vessel to the prize officer,—that in four! 


hours from the time he let go his anchor, he had taken in 
wood, water, and slaves, and was standing to sea, 
N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


eee aa 


THE MARKET.—Flour.—Standard brands are held as 
high as $6,75, and even higher. A sale of 500 bbls. West- 
ern at $7,00 per bbl. Corn Meal has advanced. A sale at 
$4,56, aud one of 100 bbls at $4,62}, Wheat has advanced 
3a 4 cts per bushel. Sales of 5000 to 6000 bnshels Penn’a 
$1,40 for good red, and $1,47 for white. 
Penn’a at 98 cts., and one lot at $1,00 per bushel, Oats. 
Southern, 50 cts. 





Corn.—Sales of 


have been raised altogether amounting to up-| 
\wards of five pounds sterling per family,—one| 
|pound for every individual of Friends throughout | 
England and Scotland. he Irish Friends have} 
been still more liberal in contributing to the aid 
\of their fellow countrymen. All other classes! 
‘have since been alive anda large general sub- 
‘scription has been raised, besides clothing and| 
employment societies, &c. We hear also that a 
very large amount has been remitted from Ame- 


rica by the “Irish Laborers Society.” However 


‘need. {tis calculated that the loss of the potato’ 


crop alone, has been equivalent to twelve millions’ 
of pounds sterling—and falling upon those, who| 


were otherwise the very poorest of the poor, the! 


severity and distress occasioned is almost beyond! 


.any thing that can be pictured. ‘The effects have 
been so paralysing, and the means so totally 
‘swept away, that there seems no prospect of 
thousands of allotments throughout whole dis- 


great some of these efforts have been, it is all but 
little in comparison with the awful extent of the! 


My dear husband is on the eve of leaving for 

eland. Our eldest son will accompany bim. 
Thy truly affectionate friend, E. B. 

Enclosed in the foregoing letter was the fol- 


lowing in manuscript, 
17th February, 1847. 


My Dear Friend, Wm. B. »—As you kindly 
expressed a wish to be acquainted from time to 
time with the state of Ervis, it is right, I think, 
to send sou the accompanying copy of a letter 
from my friend Mr. » who is the Government 
Commissariat officer for this district. In doing 
so, | must remark to you that Mr. —— is an 
Englishman—much prejudiced against the unfor- 
tunate Irish—and determined on his coming here 
to receive all statements of our distress as idle, 
exagzerated tales. 

The state of this country is frightful beyond 
description; seven died yesterday not far from my 


[r 


(copy.) 


Belmulket, County Mayo, Ireland, 
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gate—around me are two hundred cases of fever; In another cabin were five little dita. and ture, into which he was hurried. 
one died this day, while waiting to be served at a babe—and with the exception of two, all naked; 
our kitchen door. Every day adds to our hor- they had nothing to eat, and expected nothing, 
rors—and unless the Lord in mercy regards us, and | am satisfied a few days more (unless re- 
the land must be swept of its people, for vain is lieved) would have closed their mortal career. 
the help of man. The mother is a widow and had left them to pick be given, as even the claimant was unable to re- 
It may be right to state that this letter is cal- turf. cognize in the vigorous man the absconding slen- 
culated to draw the attention of the benevolentto| I now turned home, drenched to the skin, and\der boy. This confession he refused to make. 
our desolate Jand. I have sent copies of it to visiting one or two other cabins on my way. But! Flogging, by means of that well known instru- 
our kind friends at Belfast. Your yeart would it is some satisfaction to me to inform you, that, ment of slave-torture—the paddle—was then re- 
melt if you could see the poor wretches around with the funds you have been kind enough to re-|sorted to in order to compel it. He bore, for a 
our door this morning, on their knees begging mit me from time to time, | have been the means while, the cruel infliction until poor humanity 
for God's sake that we would spare their lives a of saving the families | have above described,|could no longer endure the agony, and was made 
little longer, and afford them but a morsel of from certain death. ready to confess to any thing, true or false. He 
bread. My dear friend, faithfully yours, 8.5. —— -- ~e0e+ — —— then yielded an assent to every question they put 
ie’ ABDUCTION. i. — | It was er ae of the Inquisition! 

Belmullet, 17th Feb.,1847.| ‘The following account of an outrage which re-|. nd it was upon this confession that his claimant 


doomed him to be shipped to New Orleans, under 
’ ryt ° . . . . 
My Dear S.—The accompanying was my cently occurred at Darby, is abridged from the the free flag of the United States of America, to 
morning’s work this day, before | went to the 


' +} . ae >» an) YR ave 

” ; Non-Slaveholder. Such instances are rare in this| be sold for a slave! 
office. It is addressed to the gentleman who shilhiie nd itiehh hue 6 ital oy ial While these proceedings were going on in the 
kindly sends me funds loa small extent, for the la iit eee ' _ prison house, and the time and manner of the 
relief of the really destitute creatures of this dis- POPUation to beware of engaging with strangers, 


, | prisoner's departure was being arranged, Provi- 
trict. You may make what use you like of it, who under false pretences may entice them from 


| dence was directing a counter-movement. There 
they are facts. Believe me very truly yours, their homes, and consign thea to interminable was, at least, one concerned observer of the 
A. B. 


iscene in the cars, and he took measures, with as 
Previously to entering on my official duties this little delay as possible, to send tidings to some 
morning, and notwithstanding the inclemency of good friends of the abducted man. One of them 
the weather, | walked out about two miles into went on, immediately, to Baltimore, and, arriving 
the country to visit in person some of the cabins 


there, instantly proceeded to the prison where the 
of the wretched creatures, who daily flock into prisoner was expected to be found. He saw the 
the village. 


sow Shist enmatie denkes oilt Allon Mickete. tea keeper of it, and succeeded in making with him a 
oe :; : , ) that usually quiet village. Allen Rickets, had) .onteact for sbeery of the clave oo 
The first cabin I entered, they had just nailed an : pi sh /contract for the delivery of the slave, upon payment 
‘ - been the property, so called, of a person living in of eight hundred dollars: thousand doll 
down the lid of a miserable coffin, which conta | yarviand. and, with his two sisters. and a ball —— ndred dollars: one thousand dollars 
° " . hal yte > « ‘ : STS ‘ c é | " . oa vo 7 se " 
ed the remains of a poor boy of twelve years of brother and sister, was advised and aided to escape| veing considered his New Orleans price. The 
. a ns 9 —_—s we . — > ye of > > > 
age, the eldest of a family of five. The parents time was brief, but the people poured out their 
stated that “he had died of the hunger,’ and 


aoa mscnan : “ wv aaka ; ae : the —_ ot] money like water, and Allen was redeemed ; but 
e master eing apou oO be levied upon, an¢ le) 
there was no reason to doubt the tale, for I had probably assenting, though tacitly, ee escape. 
but to cast my eyes on the surviving children and ‘The owner died soon after, and so far as the son 
their unnatural and emaciated appearance gave was interested, there had been a clear moral! 
painful evidence of the truth. ; : abandonment by hin of any right which he might 
The next cabin [ visited, I found webs tying | acca been bed tothe ave Shade were,| 
dead upon the bed, with its face uncovered, but hotmever;one ot more. other heirs; wham the s0n-| 
with such 7a calm, mock resignation upon Its inlaw of the deceased represented. And he, | 
countenance, emaciated as it was, that | assure coming to know of the residence of the fugitives, | 
you it requires nerve to bear such scenes. This ayq of the high esteem in which they were held| 
little girl had also died of the hunger; she had ¢, their thrifiiness and general good conduct, | 
been lying in that state for three days. In the which qualities would be sure to make them bring| 
same cabin were four or five other children, all great prices, determined, though after so long an| 
doomed to the same end;—there they lay in one interval, to recover them back into bondage. 
heap, to go off altogether, or to linger out their ‘phere jg much reason to suspect that a man, 
short period of existence hour by hour, and drop slightly coloured, who bad recently come into 
off apn ree wee ower ne we at these parts, and made himself intimate with the| 
wail. rom these children in their hour of death 
there is no outburst—no heart-rending cry for 
assistance,—no energetic supplication for relief; 


fugitive family, was employed as the vile agent to! 
decoy them to Baltimore. He introduced to the} Bishop Hughes (Catholic Bishop) of N. Y., has 
they only look up into your face, and your own 
heart and feelings tell the rest. 


When within its 
enclosure he inquired, “ Is-this a public prison?” 
The answer was, * No, it is the Georgia pen!” 
He was then interrogated as to his being a slave, 
of which, without Ais confession, no proof could 


bondage. 


A case, involving the abduction, and subsequent 
recovery by purciase, of a colored man, 27 years 
of age, and who, since his eleventh year, has re- 
sided in Darby, a few miles south-west of Phila-| 
delphia, bas occasioned considerable excitement 


flagellation, to extort some desired revelations 
from him in regard to the manner in which the 
knowledge of his confinement had reached Darby. 
| It was even more severe than the first, but nothing 
new to the inquisitors was elicited by it. 

He was restored to his home and friends on 
the 24th ultimo, the day preceding the sailing of 
the New Orleans packet, in which he was to have 
been shipped, had not the arrangement for his pur- 
chase been consummated. During his confine- 
ment of nearly two weeks, his feet were chained 
together by heavy fetters around the ankles; and 
when the paddle was applied, in addition to his 
leg-irons, he was handcuffed, and obliged to lie 
down in order to receive the beating. 


-—_—-- +oeer —_——- 


young man, a person, apparently a gentleman,| recently delivered a leeture on behalf of Ireland. 
whom he professed to have formerly lived with, | 


and whom he recommeneed in the highest terms, | ymy he points to a radical change of policy which 
. i« Ss aic 5 ve 0 
I proceeded on to another cabin over bog and! who was seeking an active servant to take with y hep a radicé i y 


quagmire (for few of these cabins are situated on him to his residence in Ohio, and who would give} |must sooner or later take place. The time can- 
the road,) and [| found a young woman, twenty to such a servant the tempting sum of fifteen dol-| not be far distant when the attention of Christian 
years of age, lying on a miserable bed, covered Jars per month, all expenses beside, and twenty| 
over with something like a rug, and laid down fo dollars in hand. The bait was successful, and) have produced this state of things ; causes which 
die. 1 inquired if there were no relations or) A}len, with his new employer, took bis departure! .. ! ; ee 
friends to take care of her, when a young woman jn the cars for Sark. Pennsylvania, and from|l'¢ deeper than the scarcity of provisions or the 
stept forward and said, “she is my sister, sir; We thence to Parksburg, in M: iryland. Immediately failure of a potato crop. 
have nothing in the world; we have neither father upon their arrival at P ar burg, a high functionary He says :—* By this system, I admit, England 
nor mother, and she (pointing to the sister On of the great city of Baltimore, arrested Allen, as-| has become the richest country on the globe; but 
the bed) will be dead soon. serting that information had just come on by tele-| riches is by no means synonymous with prosperity, 
On I went, though the rain was pouring upon graph that he, with his companion, had been per-;when speaking of the physical condition of a 
me, and creeping sometimes upon my hands, and petrating a robbery in Philadelphia, and that he) whole people; and this system, though it may 
got into another hovel. ‘The scene here was per-| must take hin back to that city for trial. Allen’ s| work well even for national prosperity in certain 
haps more dreadful than any I had hitherto wit- protests of innocence, and a statement of his resi- given times and circumstances, carries with it, in 
nessed. It was the last stage of starvation; the|dence and of his purpose in travelling, were disre- the paluniest days of its success, a principle of dis- 
human body shrunk into a lathe. in one corner, garded, and chains and handcuffs were at once) ease which will first develop itself on the lower 
of the wretched chamber lay a boy perfectly na- fastened to and upon hiin—the pseudo-master extremities of the social body, and with the lapse 
ked on the ground, and near hima woman, whose from that instant disappearing. Allen soon found of time make itself felt at the very heart and cita- 
appearance and condition are beyond description. | himself rapidly proceeding towards Baltimore, and del of life ; for itis an appalling reflection, that, 
1 am afraid it is too late, but if | -an save them, | on his arrival in that city, he was placed ina hack,| out of the active and productive industry of Great 
have performed a great duty. and driven rapidly to a building of peculiar struc-| Britain, provision must be made for the support 


In speaking of the present system of political econ- 


philanthropists must be turned to the causes which 


not until after he had undergone a new course of 


J ee 
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number will be increased by every depressing duce was sent to England to find a better market, 
crisis of commerce or trade—by every blight of for the rent must be paid; but neither the pro 
‘sterility which God permits to settle on the fields duce nor the rent ever returned. It has been 
of the husbandman ; and the experiment of Sir estimated that the average export of capital from 
Robert Peel, in the imposition of an income tax! this source has been equal to some 25 or perhaps 
upon the wealth of Britain, may be regarded as| 30 millions of dollars annually, for the last seven 
premonitory warning, that although the time has and forty years; and it is at the close of this last 
not yet arrived, it is approaching at no sluggish | period, by the failure of the potato, that Ireland, 
pace, perhaps even now Is not lar distant, when} without any returns for her agricultural exports, 
the mountains of individual wealth in England)sinks beneath the last feather, not that the feather 
sha!l be made comparatively low, and the valleys) was so weighty, but that the burthen previously 
of pauperisin shall be partially filled up. unposed was far above her strength to bear. If 
“| know that no living man is accountable for| it be true that the darkest hour of the night is that 
that of which | am about to complain. Itis older| which immediately precedes the dawn, may we 
than we are, and it has made us what we are. It! not indulge the hope that there are better days in 
is the invisible but all-pervading divinity of the store for this unfortunate people. They have 
Fiscat—the unseen but sovereign ruler of the been crushed and ruined in all the primary ele- 
temporal affairs of this world! Kings, and Kim-\ ments of their material happiness, but yet they 
perors, and Presidents, are but its prime ministers; have never forfeited any of the higher attributes 
Premiers and Parliaments are but its servants of|of a noble, generous nature.” 
to-day. Money isthe symbol of its worship. We 
are all its slaves, without any power to emancipate! ‘The editor of the National Era has condensed 
ourselves; and when it demands @ hecatomb to} fpom the London Quarterly Review an interest- 


be heaped upon its altar, it requires that that ing article on the subject of the Ragged Schools 
hecatomb shall be of the bodies of dead men— endian 3 
in England. 


There wi ing | 0 
dead without violence, and dead without disease ! There was something in the effort 
“It will not be disputed, | presume, that the which struck us pleasantly, and we have made 
present system of social and political economy re- the following extract. 
solres itself, when analyzed, into the pure princi- 
25 selfi s. The main-spring that sets all : ; E 
ples of selfishness. ‘The main spring sie hacen anhliein aniehanliine Aaane aes 
its vast machinery in motion is self-interest, whether cet } ; ‘cal oad f the h - f r f 
that interest assumes a vational form, in the com eo nO practical ape vation ot 16 sperit of reform, 
: . : in the melhoration of the condition of humanity, 
mercial rivalry of States, or the individual form of ; 
‘ : aes . “yy, \than in the account before us of the ragged 
private competition in individual enterprise. ‘The : 
. nanan .., schools which were established, a few years since, 
conqueror carries off, when successful, great so idaat coca, Nealon: Ge Achaea aioe 
° > B rs i ? # . i < 
spoils; but his enjoyment of them, perhaps, would ee A ee, Leda a 
be disturbed, if he could only hear the cries of the“. — . a 8p 
wounded and the dying who have fallen on the rity, squandering thousands in pharisaical profu- 
ded an 2 é ; 
ame battle-field !”’ ve sion, beggaring its resorces, and weakening or 
same battle-field! : 
destroying its influence by the wasteof large sala- 


‘ries and sinecure offices. It criginatedwith a 
“T aim willing to admit, that in the fallen con-|few excellent individuals, in humble life, who went 


dition of human nature, self-interest 1s the most forth into the streets and highways, and gathered 
powerful principle of our being, giving impulse together wretched outcast children, the offspring 
and activity to all our individuel undertakings, and ‘of poverty and crime, and, with words of sympa- 
in that way, to the general operations of life. But\thy and kindness, (for they had nothing else to 
unfortunately this system leaves us at liberty to offer,) succeeded, in a measure at least, in sub- 
forget the interest of others. ‘The fault which I|duing their half-savage natures. ‘The following 
impute to it, however, is that it values wealth too | description of these miserable, unhappy children, 
much, and man too little; that it does not take a/in their native haunts, we extract from an able 


large and comprehensive view of self-interest ; article in the London Quarterly Review for De- 
that it does not embrace within its protecting|cember: 


sphere, tiie whole entire people, weak and strong, | 
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THE RAGGED SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


* * 7 + * 


“Every one who walks the streets of the me- 


rich and poor, and see as its first and primary care, tropolis must daily observe several members of 


that no member of the social body, no man shall| the tribe, bold, and pert, and dirty as the London 
be allowed to suffer or perish from want, except sparrows, but pale, feeble, and sadly inferior to 
by the agency of his own crime. ‘The fault that|them in plunpness of outline. Their business, 
I find with it, is, that in countries of limited terri-! or pretended business, seems to vary with the 
torial surface and dense population, by a neces-|jocality. At the West End, they deal in Lucifer 


sary process it works down a part of the commu-| matches, audaciously beg, or tell a touching tale 


nity, struggling with all their might to keep up,/of wo. Pass onto the central part of the town— 


into a condition not merely of poverty, but also of}to Holborn or the Strand, and the regions adja- 


destitution ; and then treats that poverty, which) cent to them—and you will find the numbers very 
itself had created, as a guilt and an infamy. The! greally increased. 


fault that I find with it, is, that whilst it allows, ! 
and properly s 


A few are pursuing the avo- 
cations above mentioned of their more Corinthian 
. aii . » ‘le : ‘ ; 
0, competition to be the life of fellows; many are spanning the gutters with thei 


trade, it allows it also to be, oftentimes, the death legs, aud dabbling with earnestness in the latest 
of the trader.” ‘ 


accumulation of nastiness; while others, in squalid 
* * * * * 


“It is manifest that the causes of Ireland's pre-|the narrow, feetid courts and alleys that lie con- 
sent suffering have been multitudinous, remote, |cealed behind the deceptive frontages of our larger 
and I might almost say, perpetual. Nearly the|thoroughfares. Whitechapel and Spitalfields teem 
whole land of the country is in the ownership of with ‘hem like an ant’s nest; but it is in Lambeth 
persons having no sympathy with its population | and in Westminster that we find the most flagrant 
except that of self-interest—her people are bro-|traces of their swarming activity. There the foul 


ken down in their physical condition by the pre-|and dismal passages are thronged with children, | titled to reward, are disposed in classes, and, to 


|the girls, every kind of plain needle-work is taught; 


vious calamities to which I have directed your of both sexes, and of every age, from three to 
attention. Since her union with England, com- thirteen. ‘Though wan and haggard, they are 


merce followed capital, or found it in that coun- singularly vivacious, and engaged in every sort of 
try, and forsook the sister island. 


land half-naked groups, squat at the entrances of 


Nothing re-|occupation but such as would be beneficial to! 


of between four aud five millions of paupers! This' mained but the produce of the soil. ‘That pro- themselves and creditable to the neighborhood. 


Their appearance is wild. ‘The matted hair, the 
disgusting filth, that renders necessary a closer 
inspection before the flesh can be discerned be- 
tween the rags which hang about it, and the bar- 
barian freedom from all restraint and superintend- 
ence, fill the mind of the novice in these things 
with perplexity and dismay. Visit these regions 
in the summer, and you are overwhelmed by the 
exhalations; visit them in the winter, and you are 
shocked by the spectacle of hundreds shivering in 
apparel that would be scanty in the tropics. Many 
are all but naked. ‘Those that are clothed, are 
grotesque; the trowsers, where they have them, 
seldom pass the knee; the tailed coats very fre- 
quently trail below the heels. In this guise, they 
run about the streets, and line the banks of the 
river at low water, seeking coals, sticks, corks, 
for nothing comes amiss as treasure trove; screams 
of delight burst occasionally from the crowds, and 
leave the passer-by, if he be in a contemplative 
mood, to wonder and to rejoice that moral and 
physical degradations have not yet broken every 
spring of their youthful energies.”’ 


The difficulties and discouragements by which 
these self-denying teachers, both male and female, 
were surrounded, almost exceed belief. In the 
worst district, the school room became a scene of 
riot, the neighbors were alarmed, and the chil- 
dren held forcible possession of the apartment 
until the arrival of the police. But gradually these 
difficulties have yielded to patience, principle, and 
kindness, and now hundreds of these young vaga- 
bonds are engaged on each evening of the week 
m study, decently clothed, and well behaved. 
School rooms have been so closely packed that 
three children have sat in the fireplace, one on each 
hob, and a third on the grate, with his head up 
the chimney. We cannot over-estimate the pa- 
tience, forbearance, and truly Christian devotion 
of those who for no recompense, and no hope of 
recompense, of money or of fame, devote them- 
‘selves to this holy work, encountering the close, 
feetid air of crowded rooms, surrounded by filth 
and obscenity, endangering life, and sacrificing 
comfort, for the sake of rescuing these poor out- 
casts of humanity. 


In the year 1845, there were arrested by the 
police of the city of London, 14,887 persons of 
both sexes under twenty years of age. Whata 
field for labor and self-denying exertion !—14,887 
‘criminal children! In fifieen schools, examined 
, by the writer of the article from which we com- 
pile these facts, there were 2345 children between 
the ages of five and seventeen. Of these, the 
average number of regular attendants was less by 
one-third, or about 1600. Of these, 162 confessed 
that they had been in prison; 116 had run away 
from their homes; 170 slept in lodging houses, 
(the chief sinks of iniquity in London;) 253 lived 
by begging; 216 had no shoes or stockings; 280 
had no hat, cap, or bonnet; 101 had no body 
linen: 249 never slept in beds; 68 were the chil- 
dren of convicts; 125 had stepmothers; and 306 
‘had lost one or both parents. From these facts, 
we may infer the characters of those for whom 
these schouls were established. 


The system of teaching adopted is simple, and 
may be extended and improved as circumstances 
require. The studies begin with Seripture les- 
sons, and proceed through primer, slate pencil, 
jand arithmetical exercises, aided by attractive il- 
jlustrations, and ending with a hymn. ‘This is the 
‘course for the first four days of the week; on the 
fifth, the children who, by good behavior, are en- 


to the boys, the crafis of tailoring and shoemak- 
ing. ‘hey seem much pleased with the idea of 
mending their own clothes, and a bargain is often 








struck up between the two classes of boys, by 
which the tailors mend the coats of the shoema- 
kers, who, in their turn, do the same service to 
the shoes of the tailors. 

Some of the children have been placed in re- 
spectable situations, and the teachers have been 
cheered and encouraged by frequent expressions 
of approval from those who have taken them into 
their service. A scheme is now on foot for the 
establishment of an industrial day school, to be 
pianted in the worst locality in London, and to 
be devoted to the training of the very worst and 
most degraded characters, not only in the ele- 
ments of ordinary instruction, but the knowledge 
and practice of some trade or calling by which 
they can earn an honest livelihood. ‘This, it is 
hoped, will be of great assistance in overcoming 
the prejudice too generally felt against learning, 
of which they cannot discern the practical object. 
Give them the means of bettering their condition, 
teach them something that can be turned to ac- 
count in the great pursuit of subsistence, and you 
have half accomplished the work. Surely there 
is enough of humanity and patriotism, to say no- 
thing of Christianity, amongst the people of Eng- 


land, to urge them to the full accomplishment of 


this most laudable undertaking. 
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A LOST CHILD. 

A few years ago, in the parish of Sidney, in 
the province of New Brunswick, America, the 
following circumstance occurred :— 

A young gentleman who had been out for 
some days on a hunting or shooting expedition, 
reached the banks of Bear Creek, which he was 
desirous of crossing, being anxious to make his 
way home before night-fall. ‘To his disappoint- 
ment, the log bridge which he had passed the day 
before had been carried away by the current, 
which happened to be very strong in that place. 
Remembering, however, having noticed a fallen 
tree across the stream lower down, he pursued 
his way. Just as he had reached the spot, and 
was preparing to cross over, his ear was attracted 
by the sound of footsteps upon the dry sticks; the 
sound was accompanied by a cautious rustling 
movement amoung the thicket of wild raspberries 
that covered the opposite space. With the alert- 
ness of a sportsman, anticipating a shot at a deer 
or bear, his finger rapidly found its way to the 
lock of his rifle; and while his keen eye was warily 
fixed on the bushes, a slight attenuated hand, 
stained purple with the juice of the berries, was 
quietly raised to reach down a loaded branch of 
fruit; another instant, and the fatal ball had been 
lodged in the heart of the unconscious victim. A 
ery of terror and of thankfulness burst from the 
lips of the hunter as he sprang with eager haste 
across the stream and approached the child. It 
was a little girl, apparently not more than eight 
vears old; her torn garments, soiled hands, dis 
hevelled locks, and haggard face, betrayed the 
fact that she had strayed from the forest path, and 
been lost in the trackless wilderness. ‘The child 
appeared overjoyed at the sight of the stranger, 
and told her with a clearness and 
simplicity that drew tears from the eyes of her 
preserver, who felt. indeed, as if he had been an 
instrument in the Divine hand, sent to rescue the 
forlorn being before him from a melancholy and 
painful death. Had not the loss of the bridge Jed 
him to seek another spot whereby to gain the op- 
posite bank, she would in all probability have 
perished in that lonely spot; but it was ordered 
otherwise, and the heart of the young man was 
filled with grateful had learned 
from the child that she had been sent by her mo 
ther to carry a basket of food to her father, who 
chopping in the wood near the house; but 


! 
artless tale 


emotion. He 


was 
that. by some mischance, she had strayed from 
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axe, she had wandered away in an opposite direc- 
tion. Every attempt to retrace her steps only 
led her deeper and deeper into the wood; but still 
she went on. At first, she said, she cried a great 
deal; but finding her tears and lamentations 
brought no relief, she consoled herself with eating 
some of the food she had brought with her. When 
night came on, she was overcome with weariness, 
and lay down to sleep in a sheltered place, and 
rose with the first sound of the birds to pursue 
her hopeless way. When she had exhausted her 
provisions in the basket she beguiled her sorrows 
by seeking for herbs and berries. Fortunately it 
was the season of summmer-fruits, or else the poor 
wanderer must have perished. On the third night 
she lay down to sleep, and heard, as she supposed, 
the tread of cattle near her. She said she was 
very glad, for she thought the dark creatures she 
saw moving about in the dim light must be her 
father’s oxen; and she called to them very often, 
* Buck, Bright!” but they did not come nearer; 
and she wondered she did not hear the ox-bell. 
Another night she said she saw two great black 
shaggy dogs, which she thought were neighbor 
Hewet's dogs; but when she called them by their 
names, they stood up on their bind legs, and looked 


chard at her, but did not come near, and soon 


went away into the woods; and she knew they were 
dogs, for that night she heard them howling. In 
all probability these animals were bears, for the 
woods abounded with these animals, and the 
stream the hunter had crossed bore the name of 
Bear Creek; the howling, most probably, arose 
from wolves; bot her innocent heart knew no fear. 
‘The day after this she found herself near a de- 
serted shanty; the clearing on which it stood was 
overgrown with strawberries and raspberry bushes; 
and here she remained, picking the berries, and 
sleeping beneath its sheltering roof at night. She 
led the hunter to her solitary hut, where he pro- 
posed leaving her whilst he went in search of help 
to convey her home, or to some dwelling-house; 
but the little creature clung to him with passion- 
ale weeping, and implored him so pathetically not 
to leave her again alone in the dark lonely forest, 
that his heart was not proof against her entrea- 
lies; and, though weary with his own wandering, 
he took the little foundling on his back and pro- 
ceeded on his journey, occasionally resting on the 
fallen timbers to ease him of his burden, The 
shades of night were closing in fast upon them; 
and the weary pair were making up their minds 
nivut under the shade of the 
woods, when the sound of water and the working 
of mill-wheels broke upon their ears; 


to pass another 
and soon 
the lioht of the last glow of sunset broke through 
the trees in the distance; and the child, with a 
shout of joy, proclaimed they must be near a 
clearing at last, for she saw light through the 
stems of the trees. Gladly did the poor way- 
worn travellers hail the cheerful sight of the mil! 
and the neat log-house beside it; and gladly did 
the kind inmates of the place receive and cherish 
lost child, who had been sought for tll 
hope had departed from the hearts of her sorrow- 
ing friends, and 
dead. 


the poor 


she was reckoned among the 
She had wandered away miles from her 
home, and*had been absent many days; but she 
had been supplied with water and fruits, and her 
spirits had been wonderfully sustained during bes 


wanderings. — Sharpe's Magazine. 





ee STYLE DRESS GOODS, suitable for Friends, 
> e * >. rz ’ "ec" 3 ‘J 

now opening, at G. & H. TAGG’s, *. EK. 
corner of 10th and Pine Streets, consisting in part of Book 
Muslins, do. do, Handkerchiefs, Crape Lisse, Pobinetts, 


Blonds, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, neat style Plaid and 
Stripe Ginghams, and Silks, Lawns, De Laines, &e. 

Also, 1 case fine French Lawns, fast colors, at 124 cents 
per yard; 1 case stout Bleached Muslin Skirting, at 10 cts; 
1.4 English Long Cloth, at 124 cents. 


dino. 3.—tf. 1 
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the path, and, misled by the echo of her father's: 


NEW DRY GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS. 
AX ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 


merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Scasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847. 4mo. 10.—tf. 2. 


STORE 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


> a on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
\ Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1847. 

A competent Teacher is engaged. The 
lars is limited to twenty. PY 

For particulars inquire of 

George Truman, No. 102 N, 7th Street, ' 

George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, } Philada. 

Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, \ 

Samucl Townsend, 

John Needles, 

William ©. White, New York city. 

B. Rush Plumby, ? ‘ 5 

M.S. Foster, ¢ rrenton, N. J. 


number of scho- 


y Baltimore. 


Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4imo. 10—3m* 2, 


\ 7ANTED.—Two Apprentices to the PLAIN AND 

FASHIONABLE DRESS MAKING, apply to 

MARY A. SHOURDS, No. 163°North 4th St. above Noble. 
4th month LOth, 1847 —2t* 


SPRING GOODS. 

OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner of 4th and Arch Sts.. 
J are now prepared to offer some very desirable goods 
for Friends. 

Plain and Medium style Mousselines; Mode Color do,; 
do. Lawns, Ginghams, and Bareges; real India Sarsne and 
Pattisway Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; Mode 
Thibet do. Silk Fringe do. Embroidercd and Bound do.; 
Seal Skin do.; Book Muslins, and Book Muslin Handker- 
chiefs; Cap Crape; Crape Lisse; Blond and Heavy Silk 
Mitts, fino. 3.—tf. 1. 





UST RECEIVED, Bishop’s wide Black Dress and Man- 
o) tilla Silks, to which the attention of purchasers is in- 


vited, at 
G. & H. TAGG’S, 


S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 





4mo. 3.—tf. 1. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Barnsley and Irish Sheetings; 9-8, 5-4, 6-4 Pillow Lin- 
ens; Damask Table Linens and ‘Table Cloths, of snow drop 
and other patterns; Napkins; Doylies; Bird Fye and Huck- 
aback ‘Towellings; Irish Linens; 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 Silk Warp 
flannels, for Summer wear; a few pieces 6-4 Damask Ta- 
ble Linens, at 314 and 374 cents. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
{mo. 3—tf. 1. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
Is MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,00 to $4,50, 

f. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
'manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
lexperience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 








